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THE PLATFORM OF THE FORESTER 


In order to assist its readers to lay hold vigorously of present problems the Forster indicates five 
directions in which an effective advance is chiefly needed. 

1. The forest work which is now being carried on by the Department of Agriculture, the General 
Land Office, and the Geological Survey should be completely and formally unified. The division of 
authority between the three offices involves great waste, and consolidation is directly and emphatically 
pointed to by the present voluntary co-operation between them. 

2. A system of forest management under the administration of trained foresters should be introduced 
into the national and state forest reserves and parks. 

3. Laws for the protection of the forests against fire and trespass should be adapted to the needs of 
each region and supported by the provisions and appropriations necessary for their rigorous enforcement. 

4. Taxation of forest lands should be regulated so that it will encourage not forest destruction but 
conservative forest management. 

5. The attention of owners of woodlands should be directed to forestry and to the possibilities of ap- 
plying better methods of forest management. 

Persons asking themselves how they can best serve the cause of forestry will find suggested here lines 
of work along which every effort will tell. No opportunity for doing good along these lines should be 
neglected. 
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THE SUMMER MEETING AT NEW YORK. 


In response to the courteous invita- 
tion of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a special sum- 
mer meeting of the American Forestry 
Association was held in connection with 
the sessicns of the A. A. A. S. at New 
York city, on June 25th and 26th. 

Four sessions were held in one of the 
rooms in Engineering Building, Columbia 
University. There was a good attendance, 
many well-known friends of forestry being 
present. 

Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, presided over the first day’s ses- 
s10ns. 

More than 25 papers were read, review- 
ing the Government work, the work in 
eight or ten different States, in Canada 
and Cuba, the progress in allied lines of 
study, and the spread of interest in the 
general subject. Many of these papers 
will be published in Tur Forester. 

An evidence of the increasing public 
interest in the forestry problem is the gen- 
erous amount of space which the daily 
papers devoted to reports of the meeting. 


MINUTES. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Morning session called to order at 10 
o’clock on Monday, June 25th, at En- 
gineering Building, Columbia University, 
New York city, by President James Wil- 
son, the Secretary of Agriculture. Presi- 
dent Wilson made a brief address, calling 
attention to the importance of the forestry 
question in the United States. 

The Hon. Warren Higley, Vice-Presi- 
dent for the State of New York, followed 
with an address of welcome. 


Mr. F. H. Newell read a memorial of 
Mr. J. D. W. French, prepared by Gen. 
IF. H. Appleton. 

Professor Dudley, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, offered a resolution endorsing the 
project of making a forest reservation of 
Calaveras Grove. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The draft of a Bill for the protection of 
the public domain from forest fires was 
presented for endorsement and was refer- 
red to the Committee on Resolutions. 

A committee from the council of the 
A. A. A. S. came ‘in at this point and 
Prof. W J McGee, chairman of the com- 
mittee, addressed the Association and pre- 
sented the following resolution, which had 
been previously adopted by the council : 

Resolved, That the privileges of the 
floor at all sessions of the Association, be 
extended to the Hon. James Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Resolved, That Secretary Wilson be in- 
vited to participate in the opening exercises 
of the Association at the approaching Gen- 
eral Session in such manner as the outgo- 
ing and incoming presidents may deter- 
mine. 

President Wilson responded to the in- 
vitation and the resolution was ratified by 
the Forestry Association. 

Secretary Newell moved that the printed 
program, which had been prepared, be 
adopted as the official routine of business 
for the sessions of the Association. 
Agreed. The chair appointed as the com- 
mittee on resolutions—Prof. A. D. Hop- 
kins, Dr. John Gifford and Col. William 
F. Fox. 

On motion of Dr. Fernow the Associa- 
tion then adjourned to join with the A. A. 
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A. S., in their opening exercises at Have- 
meyer Hall. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association met at half past two 
Monday afternoon and listened to the read- 
ing by Secretary Neweli, of two papers, 
the first by Mr. Henry Gannett, of the 
Geological Survey, entitled ‘* Work of the 
United States Geological Survey in Forest 
Reserves ”; the second by Mr. Newell on 
‘¢ Hydrographic Investigations in New 
York,” 

A paper by Prof. J. W. Toumey, en- 
titled ‘* Progress of Tree Planting in the 
United States, particularly in the Middle 
West,” was read by Mr. Otto J. J. Lueb- 
kert. 

Mr. H. H. Jones, of the General Land 
Office, read a paper entitled ‘+ Forest 
Work of the U. S. General Land Office.” 
This was followed by a short discussion. 

Secretary Whittlesey read a paper by 
Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., entitled ** The 
Forestry Laws of New York.” 

Col. Wm. F. Fox followed with some 
extemporaneous remarks on ‘* Adirondack 
Forest Fires of 1899.” Dr. B. E. 
Fernow read a paper on ‘* Some Adi- 
rondack Forest Problems.” 

Mr. Henry S. Graves of the Division 
of Forestry, read a paper on ‘*‘ Forest 
Work on the Reserves.” 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

MORNING SESSION. 


Tuesday June 26th. 


Met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Warren 
Higley in the chair. 

Secretary Whittlesey, read a paper by 
Judson N. Cross on ‘*‘ The Minnesota 
Forestry Plan.” Mr. Luebkert read a 
paper by Ernest Brucken on ‘‘ The Leg- 
islative Outlook for Forestry in Wiscon- 
sin.” 

A paper by Charles W. Garfield on 
‘¢The Progress of the Forest Movement 
in Michigan,” was read by Secretary 
Whittlesey. 

Dr. Fernow commented favorably upon 
these three papers. 

A paper on ‘Forest Survey Work in 
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Maryland,” by Professor Wm. B. Clark, 
was read by Mr. Luebkert. 

Mr. C. C. Vermeule read a paper upon 
‘¢ The Forests of New Jersey,” illustrated 
with maps. <A short discussion of this 
paper followed. 

Secretary Whittlesey then read a paper 
by Dr. J. T. Rothrock on the ‘ Forestry 
Outlook in Pennsylvania.” 

A paper on * Forest Conditions in Kan- 
sas,” by John P. Brown, was read by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. A. M. Lyman, of Massachusetts, 
followed with a few remarks on forest 
work in Massachusetts. 

Adjourned until 2:30 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Met at 2:30 o’clock, Dr. Fernow in the 
chair. Mr. J. A. Holmes presented a 
plea for an Appalachian National Park. 

Mr. John Craig read a paper entitled 
‘¢ Hardiness of Forest Trees as Influenced 
by Climate.” 

Professor A. B. Hopkins presented a 
paper on ‘* Forest Insects,” which was 
followed by some discussion. 

Mr. Hermann von Schrenck read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Forest Fungi,” which 
was followed by some discussion. 

Miss Mira L. Dock then presented the 
‘¢Work of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Forestry.” 

Miss Dock’s paper was followed by an 
earnest appeal on behalf of the Minnesota 
National Park by Mr. Charles Christadoro, 
of St. Paul, who asked the support of the 
A. F. A. for this project. 

A paper by Mr. Fred E. Olmstead on 
‘“‘A Glimpse of Forestry in the Himal- 
ayas” was read by Mr. Luebkert, who 
also read papers by Mr. E. Stewart on 
‘¢ Notes on Forestry in Canada” and by 
Mr. H. B. Ayres on ‘ Cutting, Burning 
and Fire Protection.” 

Professor John Gifford presented a 
paper on ‘* Sylvicultural Prospects of 
Cuba.” 

A paper by Mr. James MacNaughton 
on ‘* History of Forest Legislation and 
Administration in New York,” was read 
by Mr. Luebkert. 

The chair (Hon. Warren Higley) pro- 
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posed the adoption of a resolution such as 
Mr. Christadoro had asked for and called 
for a vote, which was favorable. 

Professor Hopkins moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to codperate with the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in their 
effort to obtain the Minnesota National 
Park. After some discussion the motion 
prevailed and Messrs. Pinchot, Newell, 
Fernow and Miss Dock were proposed and 
adopted as members of this committee. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
the following resolution, which after some 
discussion was adopted : 

‘* WHEREAS, the Pacific Coast Redwood 
forests (Seguota sempervirens) are now 
practically all in the hands of private 
owners, who hold them for lumbering 
purposes; and 

‘* WHEREAS, this species occupies a cer- 
tain coast-range belt of remarkable climatic 
characteristics, the study of which ought 
to be of profound interest to science; and 

‘¢ WHEREAS, the only other living Se- 
guota,; usually known as Seguota gigantea 
which the Redwood rivals in its propor- 
tions, as well as in its interest to travelers 
and to men of science, has already received 
protection in part, from the United States, 


by the establishment of the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park and the General Grant Na- 
tional Park in the Sierra Nevadas; 

‘¢ Resolved, That the American Forestry 
Association strongly approves the recent 
efforts of the several societies, clubs, col- 
leges, universities and private citizens in 
California, to create a public opinion that 
will result in the purchase and permanent 
preservation, as a public forest park of a 
tract of over 25,000 acres, largely made 
upof the primeval Redwood forest, situated 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains, forty miles 
southeast of San Francisco and fifteen 
miles south of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, and knownas the ‘ Big Basin Red- 
woods.’ ” 

They also reported back the proposed 
Bill for protection against fire, with the 
recommendation that it be revised before 
receiving the endorsement of the Associa- 
tion. On motion of Mr. Luebkert the 
appeal wes referred to the Board of 
Directors Vith power to select a com- 
mittee to revise the same. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
Luebkert for his energetic and able 
services in arranging for the meeting. 

Meeting then adjourned. 





FOREST LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By TREADWELL CLEVELAND, JR. 


I. FOREST LAW IN GENERAL. 

All law is relative to conditions. Just 
as there is no single form of government 
which is absolutely the best, but only a 
number of forms which are better or 
worse with respect to the needs and the 
possibilities of a particular land, a par- 
ticular people and particular conditions 
of civilization; so all law derives its war- 
rant and its effectiveness from like de- 
mands and limitations, 

Forest law will accordingly exhibit dif- 
ferent aspects in different nations: in 
order to produce good results it will have, 
in the fullest sense, to be national. 

Yet in as much as all civilized law con- 
stitutes theoretically a single body of 
science which conforms to the general 


frame of human experience as a whole, 
the laws of all nations are rationally re- 
lated. And from this it follows that, 
while forms will differ, the substance will 
be everywhere the same. Stated briefly, 
specific laws will differ, but they will be 
analogous and comparable because the 
underlying legal principles are identical. 
Thus, while the forest law which is now 
taking shape amongst us in response to 
the requirements expressed by our national 
conditions must be American, we are yet 
bound to turn for guidance to those coun- 
tries which from various causes have al- 
ready developed forest codes. From the 
example of Germany, France, or India 
we shall derive the spirit if not the letter 
of wise forest legislation. 
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The important contrast between econo- 
mic conditions in the United States and 
those, for example, in Germany is per- 
haps too potent and familiar to require 
extended notice. A single consideration 
will suffice to show that contrast in its 
proper importance. Forestry in so far as 
it relates to productive forests is neither 
more nor less than an enlightened form of 
business management. The question of 
profit and loss is in this case always the 
first and the last. In Germany the popu- 
lation is dense, labor is cheap, every forest 
product has commercial value. In the 
United States the conditions are reversed. 
The inference need hardly be drawn. As 
a matter of business, the management of 
productive forests cannot be so conserva- 
tive or so intensive here as there. Conse- 
quently all that body of legal regulations 
which in Germany, and in Germany only, 
is economically possible and useful would 
be worthless because inapplicable in the 
United States. 

Again, different forms of government, 
which of course imply different material 
ideals, determine to a marked degree the 
practicability of a specific kind of legisla- 


tion. The German, for instance, admits. 


and even courts government control where 
the American would stiffen his democratic 
backbone against central authority or pa- 
ternalism. In the United States, there- 
fore, it is not desirable, because it is not 
feasible either for the forest owner to 
adopt a Teutonic economy of manage- 
ment, or for government, whether State 
or Federal, to assume an imperial custody 
of the individual’s interests. Plainly, then, 
it is both impolitic and unjustifiable to 
censure the American lumberman as irra- 
tional because his business methods have 
not at all points the systematic conserva- 
tism of the German, or to demand of the 
State that it shall take upon itself the care 
and custody of each and every forest tract. 

Yet the theoretic contrast offered by a 
comparison of the situation in the two 
countries mentioned should not be over- 
emphasized. Despite all differences a 
fundamental principle gives a bond of 
union. This isthe principle that the good 
of the many must sometimes be sought at 


the cost of the few. Applied to forestry, 
it takes the form that government possesses 
the right and hence the duty to restrict the 
liberty of the individual producer or con- 
sumer of timber so far as may be neces- 
sary for the sake of all or for the sake of 
posterity. The conception of ‘* protective 
forests ” illustrates this principle perfectly. 
Where the general or permanent well- 
being of a district requires the maintenance 
of forest conditions over a definite propor- 
tion of its area, while local appreciation 
of requirements is wanting or inadequate, 
there government may and should inter- 
vene between the individual and the com- 
munity, or between the interests of the 
moment and the rights of later generations. 
There all distinctions, whether national or 
other, vanish before the general human 
interest. And this same principle ex- 
tends beyond the sphere of mere protec- 
tion. Not only is it needful that many 
of the forest areas of our country be pre- 
served intact, as where continuous water- 
supply for irrigation is the first want, 
but it is needful also that its forests as a 
whole be exploited with all possible econ- 
omy and foresight. Where economic con- 
ditions compel present methods, the law 
can intervene only to alter these condi- 
tions; it cannot force the lumberman to 
ignore them. In districts, for example, 
where taxes on forest lands are excessive 
the law cannot justly force the owner to 
delay the harvesting of his timber crop so 
long that his profits are eaten up; but it 
can reduce the taxes, or render them pay- 
able when the crop is harvested, or com- 
mute them into taxes on the gross receipts 
of the sales of harvested timber, or in some 
other way alter the conditions so as to re- 
move the necessity of hasty and excessive 
cutting so far as the high taxes are the 
cause of it. 

But if the American lumberman is not 
always in the wrong, according to the 
fanatical cry of the early forest movement 
amongst us, neither is he always in the 
right. He is in the business to make 
money, it is true, and he has the right to 
make it as fast and as long as he pleases. 
Nevertheless, if forestry is first of all an 
enlightened form of business management, 
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he cannot afford to ignore its principles. 
Frequently enough he is ready, both as a 
business man and as a citizen, to substitute 
economic for wasteful exploitation; all he 
is waiting for is the requisite knowledge 
and the encouraging example. After prac- 
tice has established theory, he is generally 
eager, when economic conditions permit, 
to learn and to apply the principles of 
conservative management. 

These observations will perhaps help to 
explain the course of forest legislation in 
our country, which, because of the exist- 
ence of conditions such as those indicated, 
has had of necessity to be tentative and 
empiric. Forest law in the United States 
has taken a number of forms, which may 
be conveniently classified as follows: (@) 
Federal and State protective laws against 
theft and against injury by fire; (4) Fed- 
eral and state laws in encouragement of 
tree planting; (c) Federal laws governing 
the disposal of public timber and of 
public lands bearing timber; (@) Federal 
and State laws establishing and regulating 
forest reserves; (¢) Federal and State 
laws creating commissioners or bureaus of 
statistical inquiry. 

The present paper deals with the early 


State laws and with the Federal laws 
down to the year 1891. 
Il. THE EARLY SETTLERS AND THE 


FORESTS. 

The first colonists imported from home 
some appreciation of the value of trees and 
in the new country enacted for their pro- 
tection laws which have an ancestry 
abroad. The colonies of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
especially, made speedy provision against 
the wasteful use of trees and against fire. 
The value of Pine timber for the masts 
and spars of ships and for naval stores— 
pitch, tar, turpentine and rosin—was par- 
ticularly recognized by the loyal and en- 
ergetic Earl of Bellomont, governor of 
New York, in the last decade of the seven- 
teenth century; and a provision against 
fire from the burning of clearings became 
a law in Massachusetts as early as 1631. 
In 1791 New York passed the first law 
enacted in this country for the encourage- 
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ment of tree planting, providing a bounty 
for the successful cultivator of Mulberry 
trees. This was done through the influ- 
ence of the New York Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture, Arts and Manu- 
factures, and in 1795 a committee of this 
society made a report upon the best ways 
of growing useful trees. Through Lord 
Bellomont’s efforts New York passed also 
an act restricting the cutting of Pine tim- 
ber fit for masts. 

Such laws were, however, of foreign 
pattern, and though many of them, the 
forest fire regulations in particular, were 
retained upon the State statute books after 
the formation of the Union, they were but 
ill adapted to our conditions. The same 
is true of the forest fire laws which States 
early enacted. Though still to be found 
in the statute books of nearly all the States, 
these laws have become dead letters and 
they now possess little more than historic 
value. This is chiefly explained by the 
fact that in the early days, while only the 
resources of the Atlantic coastline were 
known to the settlers, there seemed to be 
real danger of a timber famine. When 
pioneers began to push inland the profu- 
sion of the forest growth was both a sur- 
prise and an impediment. The forest 
resources then opened up must have ap- 
peared to the pioneer truly measureless if 
not inexhaustible. Agriculture, moreover, 
could take root only where the forest had 
been cut and burned away, so that the 
woodsman’s ax became a natural symbol 
of civilization and progress. Interest in 
forest preservation died a natural death, 
and this interest was not to be resuscitated 
till the lusty settler found that the enemy 
with which he had been forced to contend 
had become transformed into a friend upon 
whose bounty he would have thereafter to 
rely. In the first tide of settlement the 
consumption of wood, only a small per- 
centage of which was economic consump- 
tion, rose above the prudent limit, and the 
farmer found himself with tilled fields, 
indeed, but without the woodlot to supply 
his needed fence and ouilding materials or 
his fuel. The first broadly correct esti- 
mate of the actual value of our virgin 
woodlands really dates from this turning 
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point. Especially in the Middle West, 
the day soon came when local wood sup- 
plies were no longer adequate and recourse 
was had to the still undiminished stores of 
the North and East, to the vast forests of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, New 
York and Pennsylvania. The sudden, 
almost miraculous, growth of our railway 
system, which began to reach a full impe- 
tus immediately after the Civil War, and 
the building of telegraph lines, a little 
later, created an enormous demand for 
ties, poles and construction materials, for 
rolling-stock, stations, and so on, and soon 
began to tax available resources to the full. 
It is accordingly from about 1850, when 
the lumber industry began the rapid devel- 
opment which it has pursued ever since, 
that sentiment, and hence, incidentally, 
law favoring a wiser use of forest riches 
began to make themselves felt. 


Ill. THE BEGINNINGS OF A FEDERAL 
FOREST POLICY. 

The first national interest in the preser- 
vation of timber, like the first regulations 
of the colonists, was partly due to tradi- 
tion on one hand and to ignorance on the 
other. The proposed enlargement of the 
Navy, which began to excite so much in- 
terest about 1790, explains the origin of 
the first Federal timber laws. With a 
view to discovering the best woods for 
naval construction, investigations were 
made as to the character and the supplies 
of suitable timber. The agents charged 
with this work reported emphatically in 
favor of Live Oak, which they assured 
the government would outlast all other 
woods. Their opinion was just, and the 
vessels subsequently built from this ma- 
terial proved even more durable than had 
been anticipated. 

This judgment once reached, surveyors 
were ordered to seek out the quantities of 
Live Oak available and to report upon 
their situation and extent. Sums were 
appropriated for suitable tracts. Thus, 
by the first Federal forest law, passed 
February 25, 1799, $200,000 were appro- 
priated for the purchase of growing or 
other timber, or of lands on which timber 
was growing suitable for the Navy, and 


for its preservation for future use. Asa 
result of this act several small purchases 
were made on the coast of Georgia. An 
act of March 1, 1817, renewed the earlier 
law and directed the reservation of such 
public lands, having a growth of Live 
Oak or Cedar timber suitable for the 
Navy, as might be selected by the Presi- 
dent. Acting under the authority of this 
law the Secretary of the Navy, under di- 
rection of the President, appointed agents 
and a surveyor to explore and select such 
lands. A reservation of 19,000 acres in 
Louisiana followed, some 240,000 acres in 
all being acquired by these and subsequent 
acts. Further acts were passed in 1820, 
1822, 1825, 1827, 1828 and 1831. The 
act of 1822 (February 23d) authorized the 
President to employ so much of the land 
and naval forces as might be necessary 
effectually to protect public timber in the 
State of Florida, and to take such further 
measures as might be advisable. (U.S. 
R. S., Sec. 2460.) The act of 1831 pro- 
vided a fine of triple the value of the 
timber and imprisonment not exceeding 
twelve months, where timber was cut or 
removed from public lands reserved for 
the use of the Navy; and also for the for- 
feiture to the United States of any vessel 
having on board, with the knowledge of 
the master, owner, or consignee, timber 
taken from naval reserves or public lands, 
with intent to transport the same to any 
port or place within the United States, or 
for export to any foreign country; the 
captain or master of such vessel being re- 
quired to pay a sum not exceeding $1,000. 
(U.S. R. S., Secs. 2461, 2462, 2463.) 
These highly restrictive enactments were 
productive of more harm than good. In 
the first place, they were far too severe, 
especially when a judicial decision de- 
clared (g Howard, 351) that the provisions 
of the law of 1831 applied to all timber 
on public lands, whether that timber was 
suitable for naval purposes or not. A law 
which took no account of the needs of the 
settlers, which made it a penal offense to 
take timber from public lands, where tim- 
ber was necessary and where only public 
timber was available, could not possibly 
be respected. Depredations in open dis- 
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regard of the Federal provisions became 
the common practice, and have, indeed, 
continued almost undiminished down to 
the present day. In the next place, when 
iron and steel began largely to replace 
wood in the construction of ships, there 
was no further pressing need of the reser- 
vation of Live Oak. Again, such meas- 
ures could never have been pushed except 
for the prevailing ignorance as to the real 
extent and character of the country’s 
forest resources. But perhaps the effect 
of this early legislation would have been 
more beneficial, if it had not been for the 
passage of laws whose provisions are 
either ambiguous or inconsistent with the 
above, or both. Sections 4205 and 4751 
of the Revised Statutes contain regula- 
tions covering the same heads, but fur- 
nishing other definitions of the offense and 
also different penalties for the offender. 
Redundacy and confliction have, indeed, 
always been a drag upon the operation of 
the Federal timber laws. The want of a 
satisfactory definition of the offence and 
of the penalty attached to it robbed these 
laws even of effective expression. Again, 
among the pioneers of the West there had 
grown the feeling, sprung from frontier 
independence, that government property 
was common property; and to this was 
added the natural inference that a govern- 
ment which was unable to frame adequate 
or intelligible laws for the protection of 
its property roundly deserved to be robbed. 

Between the years of 1828 and 1831 the 
government experimented with two plan- 
tations of Live Oak, one near the Pensacola 
Navy Yard, and one at Deer Point, Fla. 
According to existing accounts the Pen- 
sacola plantation proved unsuccessful. 
The Deer Point plantation appears to have 
been more ambitious and perhaps better 
managed. Judge Breckinridge had the 
supervision of it, and from his letters to 
the Secretary of the Navy and the reports 
of Clark, his overseer, it would seem that 
the work done consisted of the grubbing 
out of over-crowded patches of Live Oak, 
the planting of seedlings over sparse 
areas, the cutting of fire-roads and the 
planting of acorns. Apparently the plan- 
tation throve under this treatment; but 


the political interests changed with the 
appointment of a new Secretary of the 
Navy, difficulties about appropriations 
arose, and when a special agent was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the progress of the 
work, his report, which is in part com- 
mendatory and in part equivocal, deter- 
mined the Secretary to discontinue the 
work, and it was never afterwards re- 
sumed. 

From the date of the first Live Oak 
laws down to 1831, the Secretary of the 
Navy had charge of the naval timber res- 
ervations. In that year this authority 
passed into the hands of the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, where it remained till 1855, 
the year in which it was transferred to the 
Department of the Interior. That De- 
partment, through the General Land Of- 
fice, has since had the care of the public 
timber lands, both reserved and unreserved. 
Special appropriations for the protection 
of the public timber lands from theft be- 
gan in 1872. Five thousand dollars were 
annually appropriated till 1878, when, 
the depredations having goneon unchecked 
Congress increased the appropriations to 
$25,000. After that year the yearly sum 
given for this purpose rose to as much as 
$120,000 and declined, till in 1898, the in- 
creased appropriation of $175,000 was 
made, which this year has been increased 
again under the new Federal Forest Ser- 
vice, to the sum of $300,000. 


IV. THE FEDERAL LAND POLICY. 


Intimately connected with the Federal 
forest policy, and in large measure ex- 
planatory of it, is the general Federal 
policy with regard to the disposal of its 
public lands. The government was in- 
terested in encouraging the squatter, the 
homesteader and the miner, to take and de- 
velop these lands. The Preémption law 
was passed in 1841. In 1862 came the 
Homestead law, which permitted a settler 
to acquire 160 acres of public land after a 
residence of five years, its aim being, of 
course, to further agricultural settlement. 
Fraudulent settlement for purposes other 
than agricultural, however, soon began to 
be common. The settler had only to pay 
the moderate entry charges, and where the 
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land was covered with valuable timber, 
there was offered the obvious temptation 
to occupy the claim for the five years re- 
quired and then, on acquiring title, to cut 
off the timber and abandon the ground, 
which in such cases was then, or soon be- 
came, worthless for agriculture. Where 
such fraudulent settlement was made by 
the dummies hired by rich lumber men or 
railroad companies, who defrayed the entry 
charges and paid for the settler’s time and 
trouble, the same results followed in an 
exaggerated form. 

The great railroad grants soon followed. 
The first of these was made by the law of 
1850, and its operation has been char- 
acterized by the present commissioner of 
the General Land Office as +‘ opening the 
flood-gates.” From that date the people 
became growingly conscious of the great 
value of the timber standing upon the 
public domain, and of the profit which 
might be derived, whether under law or in 
defiance of law, from its harvesting and 
sale. In 1875 (18 Stat. L., 482) was 
passed an act granting the right-of-way 
through the public lands to any railroad 
company which filed, as required, with the 
Secretary of the Interior due proof of its 
organization, etc.; avd also the right to 
take timber for construction purposes 


from public lands adjacent to the lines of 


the road. With these laws the ultra-re- 
strictive policy represented by the act of 
1831, already noticed, was completely re- 
versed. Enormous amounts of most valu- 
able timber were donated to the railroad 
companies, which had begun their mar- 
vellous rise just after the Civil War, and 
which grew during the next quarter cen- 
tury with a rapidity difficult to realize. 

It will have been noticed that the rail- 
roads were granted timber from adjacent 
lands and for construction purposes. 
Much ambiguity clung to the official and 
judicial construction of the _ italicized 
words. In some cases ‘* construction ” 


was ruled to cover the rolling-stock and 
even stations, while ‘‘ adjacent” was liber- 
ally interpreted to mean anywhere within 
fifty miles or so on both sides of the line 
and one hundred miles beyond the termini. 
Great as has been the gain to the enter- 
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prise and commerce of both East and West 
from this extravagantly generous policy, 
the enormous havoc it has played along 
the great forest belts might well have been 
avoided by laws more considerately 
framed. 

Close upon the heels of the railroad 
timber grants, came the so-called ‘+ Tim- 
ber and Stone Act” and the ‘‘ Mineral 
Act,” passed upon the same day, June 3, 
1878. 

Their passage is well known to have 
marked another epoch in Federal forest 
legislation. Their effect was to open to 
the general market all the timber on the 
greater portion of the public domain lying 
west of the Mississippi. The ‘+ Mineral 
Act” (20 Stat. L., 88) authorized ‘all 
citizens and other persons, bonafide resi- 
dents of the State of Colorado, or Nevada, 
or either of the Territories of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, or Mon- 
tana, and all other mineral districts of the 
United States * * * to fell and remove, 
for building, agriculture, mining, or other 
domestic purposes, any timber or other 
trees growing or being on the forest lands, 
said lands being mineral, and not subject 
to entry under existing laws of the United 
States except for mineral entry * * * sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe for 
the protection of the timber and the under- 
growth growing upon such lands, and for 
other purposes : 

Provided, The provisions of this act 
shall not extend to railway corporations. 
The words ‘* or other domestic purposes ” 
render the scope of the privilege granted 
almost without limit. Besides the uses to 
which the public timber was put unde 
color of the law, the removal of timber 
for sale outside the State or Territory often 
took place in violation of its obvious spirit, 
which was to encourage settlement by re- 
moving hardship-working restrictions upon 
the use of timber and wood for purely 
local needs. The ambiguity of the word 
‘¢ mineral ” in the context was responsible 
for still further breach of that spirit. 

The ‘* Timber and Stone Act” (20 Stat. 
L., 89) provided for the sale of unreserved, 
unoffered, surveyed timber lands in Cali- 
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fornia, Oregon, Nevada and Washington. 
The scope of the act was extended August 
4, 1892, to all the public land States. It 
resulted in bringing such lands into the 
possession and under the control of a few 
wealthy syndicates, saw-mill operators and 
lumber dealers. 

Judicial rulings under these laws could 
not be enforced because the laws them- 
selves were impracticable. Section 2461 
U.S. R.S., for instance, is so severely re- 
strictive as to be a dead letter. Again, its 
conflict with Section 4 of the Timber and 
Stone Act, regarding penalties, renders 
the latter law also ineffective. Under 
Section 2461 the penalty for theft is not 
less than triple the value of the timber re- 
moved and imprisonment not exceeding 
12 months, while for the same offense 
under the later act the penalty is a fine of 
not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, 
without imprisonment. <A glaring defect 
of the Mineral Act was its compromise of 
theft. It provided that in cases of prose- 
cution under Section 2461 relief there- 
from and from further liability might be 
obtained by payment, at the rate of $2.50 
per acre, for the land from which the 
timber had been cut or removed. Sucha 
provision was virtually an invitation to un- 
scrupulous lumbermen to take the chances 
and cut their choice of public timber from 
the designated lands. If they were de- 
tected, compromise at $2.50 per acre—for 
less than the timber was worth—was a 
mild punishment enough; and if they es- 
caped, so much the better. Like the 
earlier acts, the Mineral Act thus hastened 
the waste of the public forests. 

The situation was further complicated 
by the passage in 1888 of an act (25 Stat., 
166) which provided yet another penalty 
for the theft of public timber. By an act 
knownas the ‘*‘ Permit Act” (26 Stat. L., 
1093), passed in 1891, residents of the 
States of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, North 
Dakota, * South Dakota, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, and Alaska, were authorized to ob- 
tain permits from the Department of the 
Interior to cut timber free of cost from 
mineral lands therein for purpose of sale 
and traffic; while miners, farmers, and 
other bonafide residents, who had not a 


sufficient supply of wood on their lands or 
claims for developing the same, or for fire 
wood, were permitted to procure the 
needed timber from public lands without 
apermit. February 13,1893, New Mexico 
and Arizona were also brought under this 
act. 
V. THE TIMBER CULTURE LAWS. 

Beginning with an act passed in 1873, 
Congress, aroused at length to a sense of 
its own folly, enacted a series of laws 
known collectively as the ‘* Timber Cul- 
ture Law.” Broadly speaking, this law 
was supplementary to the Homestead Law 
and, like it, was intended to facilitate the 
settlement and improvement of unoccupied 
public lands. But it strove to offset the 
fraud and the waste of timber that had re- 
sulted from the Homestead Law—by pro- 
visions, however, which in their turn failed, 
from their impracticable nature and want 
of safeguards, to effect that end. 

The Timber Culture Law gave lands to 
settlers on the condition that a specified 
proportion of their claims, within a fixed 
period, should be planted and cultivated to 
certain varieties of forest trees. The orig- 
inal law was scarcely passed before the need 
of amendment became only too manifest. 
Settlers were required to do so much that, 
even when disposed to carry out the terms 
of the act, they found compliance impos- 
sible. Again, trees could only be planted 
at a distance from one another that was 
far too great to result in the creation of 
forest conditions according to the object of 
the law. Among further difficulties was 
the want of knowledge both on the part of 
government and on the part of the planter 
as to a right choice of trees for local con- 
ditions and their propercare. And when, 
soon after, it became law that the settler 
who had taken out a ‘tree claim” might 
commute it into an ordinary Homestead 
entry, he very commonly took this channel 
of escape between the Scylla of the law 
and the Charybdis of failure. Conse- 
quently, though several million trees were 
set out in Kansas and Nebraska alone, and 
though great number of trees still grow in 
the Prairie States as the result of this law, 
yet true forest conditions were nowhere 
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established and the timber supply of the 
country, which other bad laws had helped 
to deplete, was in no way augmented by 
its inapplicable provisions. ~ 

Efforts to repeal the Timber Culture 
laws began not long after their enactment, 
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and at last, after ten years of failure, these 
efforts were crowned with success, in 1891, 
by the same‘ act which first provided for 
the establishment by the President of Na- 
tional Forest Reserves. 

( To be continued.) 


THE PROPOSED APPALACHIAN PARK.* 


The reckless destruction of forests in 
many portions of our country; the result- 
ing scarcity of timber in many sections; 
and the increasing irregularity in the flow 
of our streams, in regions where these 
forests have been, in part, removed, are 
all serving to awaken a new interest in 
practical forest problems—such as has 
never been felt in America before. Mean- 
while, also, the park idea has been de- 
veloped until we are now setting aside in 
all of our larger towns and cities park 
areas for the pleasure and comfort of the 
people. We are also setting aside for the 
preservation, in as nearly as possible their 
original condition and under public con- 
trol, such historic regions as the Gettys- 
burg and Chicamauga battlefields. 

We are also beginning to preserve and 
set aside remarkable landscape features, 
such as are found in the Yosemite and 
Yellowstone National Parks. Further- 
more, the demand for the preservation of 
large forest areas in different portions of 
our Western States and Territories about 
the headwaters of important streams has 
resulted in the setting aside by the Govern- 
ment during this closing decade of some 
thirty different forest reserves, embracing 
more than forty millions of acres. The 
two great Western National Parks just 
mentioned contain three miliion acres of 
land additional, a considerable portion of 
which is forest-covered. 

The success attained by the promoters 
of the new forest movement in securing 
the establishment of these great forest re- 
serves in western States and Territories 
stimulated and strengthened the long ex- 


* Read before the meeting of the American 
Forestry Association in New York on June 26th. 


isting wish that somewhere in the heart of 
the great Appalachian system of Eastern 
America there might be secured and set 
aside by the Government one or more areas 
still covered with the original hardwood 
forests in order that these, also, may be 
preserved for the examination and admira- 
tion of future generations. 

Out of this desire has grown the recently 
developed movement for the establishment 
somewhere in the southern portion of this 
Appalachian region of a park or forest re- 
serve, Which should include the finest of 
the forests, the largest of mountains and 
the headwaters of important streams. A 
few decades since these forests were gen- 
erally regarded as being inexhaustible and 
even those who could foresee the condi- 
tions existing to-day, were unwilling to 
believe that a government forest reserve 
anywhere in this region was even a remote 
possibility. But already the lumbermen 
are making serious inroads on these for- 
ests; already streams in the Piedmont 
Plateau region bordering the mountains 
are becoming more irregular in their flow; 
and, fortunately, already public opinion is 
demanding that careful surveys be made 
of these more important Appalachian forest 
areas and of the streams which flow from 
them with a view to the selection of the 
most suitable area for such a forest re- 
serve. Such investigations are now in 
progress, and it is hoped that at the be- 
ginning of the new century we: may see 
the establishment under the control of the 
Government of such a reserve or park as 
may be considered most suitable. 

At the present stage of this investigation 
no specific area or areas can be described 
as most suitable for the location of such a 
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i By Courtesy of the N. C. Geological Survey. 
ONE OF THE MAMMOTH YELLOW POPLARS, ON THE WEST SLOPE OF THE 
BLACK MOUNTAINS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 
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forest reserve. In favor of selecting for 
this purpose an area in western North 
Carolina and the adjacent States, it may 
be said that here we find the highest and 
most massive of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, nearly half a hundred peaks rising 
more than six thousand feet in height; 
the finest remnants of the original hard- 
wood forests, still unaltered by man; and 
the deepest gorges, resulting in the 
most varied and beautiful scenery. The 
region is accessible through the winter as 
well as in the summer seasons, and can be 
reached within a twenty-four hours’ ride 
by more than one-half of the total popula- 
tion of the United States. It is unsur- 
passed in healthfulness by any other in the 
country; in it we have the headwaters of 
streams which have to do with manufac- 
turing enterprises and with navigation in 
the two Virginias, the two Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Ohio. 

Only those who have studied this south- 
ern Appalachian region have any intelli- 
gent conception of the richness and variety 
of its forest and floral growth. Botanists 
are agreed that it is unequaled elsewhere in 
America. Here the forests of New Eng- 
land meet those of the extreme southern 
states; so that, ascending from the tops of 
the gorges to the tops of the higher moun- 
tains one sees much the same variety of 
plants as he would in traveling from Ala- 
bama to Canada. In the cool moist coves 
of this mountain region the hardwood for- 
est trees reach their maximum develop- 
ment. Oaks from* five to seven feet in 
diameter, Chestnuts still larger, and Tulip 
Poplars from six to ten feet in diameter 
are associated with Beeches, Birches, Lin- 
dens, Maples, and numerous other species 
which have foundconditions most favorable 
to their growth. Here they have lived to- 
gether for centuries without man’s inter- 
ference. In the gorges of deeper valleys 
one finds the trees and shrubs which are 
common over the Piedmont plains, which 
lie to the east, south and west. Ascend- 
ing the mountains along the lower slopes 
one passes through the splendid growth of 
Maples, Oaks and Poplars; above these 
come the Beeches, Birches, Hemlocks and 


their associates; but higher still one passes 
through groves of Balsams and Fir trees. At 
the tops of the higher mountains even these 
last have generally disappeared, giving 
place to grass and the rose-colored Rhodo- 
dendron. Interspersed among these trees 
in the coves, on the crags, and up the 
mountain slopes, one finds the Rhododen- 
dron, the Kalmias, and hundreds of other 
beautiful shrubs and a rich variety of deli- 
cate flowering plants. 

This rich inheritance is being rapidly 
destroyed. Let us, at least, set aside a 
limited portion of it for the pleasure and 
instruction of generations that are to come 
after us. As illustrating the importance 
of prompt action in the establishment of 
this Appalachian forest reserve it may be 
said that never before has the activity of 
the lumbermen and timber speculators been 
so great in that region as at present. The 
great forests of the North and East have 
been cut away to such an extent that the 
attention of lumbermen in all this portion 
of the country is now being turned toward 
the great hardwood forest of this southern 
region. A few decades hence hardly a 
remnant of this forest will be left that will 
not then have been visited and altered by 
the lumbermen. 

In considering the question of a National 
Park among the southern Appalachians, it 
should be borne in mind that the parks 
now under control of the government (the 
Yosemite and Yellowstone) are inacces- 
sible to the vast majority of the people of 
this country during all seasons of the year, 
on account of their distance from the cen- 
ters of population and the expense of 
reaching them, and that they are accessible 
to the traveling few during only the sum- 
mer season. The proposed Appalachian 
Park will be within a few hundred miles 
of all that portion of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River, and it will be 
open to visitors throughout the entire year. 

The vital question is: How can such a 
park or forest reserve, as is desired in the 
southern Appalachian region, be secured. 
If the land belonged to the Government, 
the problem would be one of easy solution, 
but the lands which are available for such 
a purpose are owned by private individ- 
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broken line and dotted) within which it is proposed to select 
One or more areas for a national forest reserve ; 

2. States and important cities within 400, 600 and 800 miles 
of this region ; 

3. The location of other national forest reserves and national 
parks in the West. 
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uals, who cannot afford to donate them for 
this, or any other, purpose. None of the 
States interested can be induced to pur- 
chase the land for this purpose, nor should 
they be asked to do so. Were any one 
State to make such a purchase, it would 
be to preserve the headwaters of streams 
which flow through half a dozen adjacent 
States, and which would benefit people of 
these States in connection with their manu- 
facturing and transportation enterprises. 
Were any one State to set aside such an 
area asa National park it would be for the 
pleasure and benefit of people who visit 
it from all portions of the country. Such 
a park or forest reserve would be of but 
limited benefit to the State in which it 
might be located; and, indeed, its estab- 
lishment would withdraw from taxation 
valuable lands within her borders; but, 
nevertheless, it would be of benefit to that 
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State, as it would to all adjacent States, 
and, indeed, to the country at large. 
There is only one way in which such a 
park or reserve can be established ; that is, 
for the Government to purchase the lands 
which are to be incorporated in it and per- 
petually to dedicate the same as a park or 
forest reserve as a part of the public do- 
main. But, while this would entail con- 
siderable outlay on the part of the Goy- 
ernment, owing to the great value of these 
hardwood forests and their proximity to 
the great centers of population, sucha Re- 
serve, if judiciously managed, will pay 
a good interest on the investment, be- 
side proving of inestimable value to the 
people of this country as a public resort 
for health and pleasure, as a lesson in 
practical forestry, and as a means of pre- 
serving the headwaters of important rivers. 


J. A. Homes. 


NOTES IN OKLOHOMA. 


I. THE EXTERMINATION OF THE RED 
CEDAR. 

Twenty years ago the Red Cedar grew 
abundantly in western Oklahoma, espe- 
cially in the country tributary to the Cimar- 
ron and Canadian Rivers. Few speci- 
mens grew in the sandy valleys of the 
rivers, or on the better agricultural land, 
but back in the rough country and along 
the tributary streams and in the canyons 
they appeared in considerable numbers. 
Nowhere did they grow thickly enough to 
merit the term of forest, yet in places 
they formed almost unbroken lines along 
the precipitous sides of the canyons. 
Growing in poor soil and where grass 
could not obtain a liold, they lived year 
after year and grew, unmolested by the 
fires that annually swept the prairies. 

For the last twenty-five years these 
trees have furnished most of the posts 
used by the ranchmen and settlers of 
Oklahoma and adjacent parts of southern 
Kansas. Since the settlement of Oklahoma 
the post-cutting has greatly increased. 
Large numbers of men have had little other 


business than the cutting and marketing 
of these Cedar posts. As the accessible 
trees have been removed, choppers have 
entered more remote and more difficult 
places, where often the wagons could not 
be brought within a mile of the trees and 
where the choppers had to drag posts out 
with a single horse. 

A few years ago posts hauled from the 
canyons could be bought in the nearest 
towns for four or five cents each. As the 
difficulty of obtaining them has increased, 
prices have advanced continually, until 
now those of inferior quality’ sell for 
twelve or fifteen cents each. But few 
Cedars now remain, and they are so diffi- 
cult to reach as to be of little use. With 
the removal of the large trees for posts, the 
small ones have also been taken to be used 
for ornamental purposes in yards. The re- 
moval of these smaller trees has been an 
almost complete loss, for probably 99 per 
cent. of them have died in transplanting. 

In these two ways the Red Cedar of 
western Oklahoma has been all but ex- 
terminated. 
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Il. REPRODUCTION OF TIMBER IN THE 
BLACK JACK FORESTS. 

On the watersheds of eastern and central 
Oklahoma and wherever the soil is sandy 
a growth of Black Jack timber is found. 
At the settlement of the country most of 
the trees were old and many had to be re- 
moved. Fire and stock had kept the 
young growth down for the trees seldom 
stood near enough together to keep out the 
grass, which covered the hills on which 
they occurred here and there as scattering 
specimens. In such a stand of trees a 
deer could sometimes be seen half a mile 
away, so clear was the forest of under- 
growth. 

With the settlement of the country the 
conditions have changed. Many of the 
original trees have been cut away, but 
stock has been kept out and fires have 
been prevented. In consequence, every 
stump has sent up a thrifty family of 
sprouts, and many seedlings have appeared. 
The young trees have grown rapidly. An 
annual increase in height of two to three 
feet is not exceptional, and many now 
stand twenty feet high. In some regions 
the young growth has already become so 


FORESTRY FOR THE 


After the New York State Legislature 
appropriated $2,000 for the State Forest 
Preserve, the New York Fisheries, Forest 
and Game Commission requested the 
Division of Forestry of the Department of 
Agriculture to examine its lands, and to 
submit recommendations for the manage- 
ment of the forests, in accordance with 
the regulation for furnishing working 
plans to those who pay the field expenses 
of the experts. Accordingly the work of 
investigating the forest conditions of the 
Preserve began in June, and the com- 
pleted working plans are to be ready for 
submission to the Legislature by the first 
of January, 1901. The beginning of this 
investigation marks an epoch in the forest 
history of the country. For the first time 
the Division of Forestry is coéperating in 


dense as to form favorable conditions of 
leaf canopy and ground cover, and per- 
sons who have desired pasture rather than 
timber have had to resort to frequent 
burning. 

Other species are also appearing among 
the young Black Jacks. Post Oak, Bur 
Oak, Hackberry, White Elm, Shittim- 
wood and wild China are frequently seen. 
The last two appear to be very much on 
the increase. The result of ten years’ 
protection in these forests indicates their 
strong natural tendency to increase and to 
run to a mixed growth. 

In a few instances some of the hard and 
more valuable species have been intro- 
duced among the natural growth with re- 
markable success. Hardy Catalpa, Black 
Locust and Black Walnut seem to thrive 
under such conditions. The former two 
have made very straight and rapid growth, 
averaging an annual increase in height of 
from four to five feet. By proper meth- 
ods of interplanting, there is little doubt 
but that the Black Jack forests of Okla- 
homa can, in a very short period of time, 
be changed to forests of valuable timber. 


Wb TL AEL. 


NEW YORK PRESERVE. 


practical forest management with one of 
the state governments; and if the final re- 
port leads to the repeal of the forest clause 
of the 1894 amendment to the State Con- 
stitution (section 7, article 7) that now 
prohibits any cutting or utilization of the 
forest crop of the preserve, a large public 
preserve will for the first time in our his- 
tory be put under skilled forest manage- 
ment, and operated with a view not only 
to its permanent preservation, but to the 
production of a regular revenue. The 
clause referred to was passed in fear that 


if any lumbering were allowed, mismanage- | 


ment would be inevitable. The attempt 
to repeal it in 1896, at a time when the 
State had no machinery for regulating the 
cutting in a scientific manner, was de- 
feated by the greatest majority that ever 
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defeated a proposal to repeal in New 
York State. 

The working plans for which the data 
are being gathered will amount to a de- 
tailed scheme for managing and harvest- 
ing the forest crop of an important section 
in the Preserve. They will show whether 
or not a steady revenue can be drawn from 
it without diminishing its timber yield in 
the future; and whether it is necessary or 
not to prohibit all cutting whatsoever in 
order to preserve the forest. Their prep- 
paration will involve, first of all, an exam- 
ination of the forest itself with a view to 
finding out what timber there is now on 
the ground, in quantity as well as in kind; 
and, secondly, a thorough study of the 
possibilities of lumbering on a sound bus- 
iness basis; or, in other words, an exam- 
ination of the forest trees from the lum- 
berman’s point of view, and of the most 
profitable methods of marketing the timber. 
Thirdly, it will necessitate a thorough in- 
vestigation of the fire problem, taking into 
consideration not only the best means of 
preventing fires in the future but also those 
of dealing now with lands which have 
been injured or devastated in the past; 
fourth, the preparation of forest maps; 
and lastly, an examination of the forests 
in their relation to the water supply of the 
region, and of the importance of preserv- 
ing them as natural reservoirs, and for 
other reasons than those involved in the 
immediate production of revenue. This 
part of the investigation, to be taken up in 
collaboration with the hydrographer of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, will dispose 
effectually of any danger to the water 
supply in the proposed cutting and will 
fix all those areas which must be totally 
protected, or which will require par- 
ticularly careful and conservative treat- 
ment. 

In this investigation of the New York 
Reserve the direct supervision of the field- 
work and the preparation of the working 
plans is to be in the hands of Mr. Henry 
S. Graves, the Superintendent of Work- 
ing Plans of the Division of Forestry, and 
recently appointed Professor of Forestry 
at Yale. The preliminary investigation 


will be made by Mr. Ralph F. Hosmer, 
Field Assistant for the Division, and Mr. 
Eugene S. Bruce, of Tupper Lake, a very 
well-known Adirondack lumberman. 

The investigation of the forest from a 
forester’s point of view is to cover the 
stand of timber, the reproduction of the 
most important kinds of trees, and the ex- 
tent and distribution of the forest types. 
It will thus ascertain what there is now on 
the ground, a matter of which there are 
no records, except those on the tax-rolls, 
for any part of the preserve. Further- 
more, it will be the basis from which the 
regulations under which lumbering is to 
to be carried on will be formulated. These 
regulations will insure against*damage to 
the forest as a whole by providing for the 
perpetuation or increase of commercially 
valuable trees, and for the production in 
the shortest time of a second marketable 
crop wherever lumbering takes place. 
This can be accomplished without serious 
loss to the immediate returns in money. 

The study of the possibilities of con- 
servative and business-like lumbering will 
require a complete familiarity with the 
condition of transport by water and rail, 
with the marketable stand of timber in 
amount, quality and distribution, and with 
the state of the market; in short, a knowl- 
edge of the entire situation from the lum- 
berman’s point of view, and of the most 
economical and profitable methods of mar- 
keting the timber. 

The work of Mr. F. H. Newell, the 
Hydrographer of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, on the water supply question will 
be one of the most important parts of the 
investigation. The supply of water from 
the Adirondack region is of great impor- 
tance not only because of the Hudson 
River, but also because of the canals 
which are largely dependent upon it. It 
has long been known that lumbering in 
the Adirondacks has affected the flow of 
the streams, but to what extent has never 
been determined. The result of Mr. 
Newell’s investigation will give the first 
accurate figures respecting the run-off of 
streams and the importance of forest cover 
on their watersheds. 
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One of the greatest lumber- 
men in the country, Mr. Fred. 
Weyerhauser, says that the dirth of logs at 
the mills is not the only trouble in the White 
Pine region. ‘* The grief of the lumber- 
men is not wholly because it is evident to 
most of them that very soon they must 
cease to cut logs, for the very good and 
sufficient reason that soon they will have 
no logs to cut. There is worse trouble 
than this. There is the gravest danger 
that the whole Pine producing region, cut 
and uncut, green, growing and all, will 
take fire and burn up. If the dry weather 
in the north is the usual thing, that part of 
the country is going to have the worst 
summer for fires, and the heaviest losses it 
has ever had.” Consider the state of 
things in which a danger of this sort is 
foreseen simply to be feared, not to be 
guarded against with extra care and every 
due precaution; in which its prediction 
means, not that the vigilance of an efficient 
fire patrol is increased, but that the timid 
who are able to leave set about packing up 
and moving away. 


Consider. 


Td 


Arrested for Dr. Rothrock, the Forest 
Starting Fires. Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, is seeing to it that the act of July 
15, 1897, shall not remain a mere expres- 
sion of good intentions on the statute 
books of his state, and in doing so he is 





educating a class in the community as im- 
portant as it is unthinking in the only way 
in which it can be educated. To this 
class belong the otherwise harmless citi- 
zens who start fires without meaning to, 
and a good specimen of them is a teamster, 
who, as a result of Dr. Rothrock’s request 
that the act be enforced, was arrested on 
June 12th. According to the Philadelphia 
Record, which reported the case, this man 
was charged with being responsible for 
the fire which ran over thousands of acres 
in Lycoming and Sullivan counties some 
six weeks ago, and which did inestimable 
damage to timber and saw logs. His only 
intention, he stated, was to burn the under- 
brush from a strip of clearing, ‘‘ but the 
fire got beyond his control.” This is the 
story of many of the worst disasters of the 
past, and will continue to be of those of 
the future until arrests and prosecutions 
have made even the most thoughtless see 
possibilities of trouble in any fire, however 
humble and good of purpose. For the 
trouble is not that people are not told, but 
that telling cannot make those who ought 
to, comprehend. The serene carelessness 
of men who burn their brush just when 
conditions make it easiest for the fire to 
get away from them is beyond the power 
of statistics or of exhortations to ruffle. 
For people of this sort to order their doings 
by such an abstraction as a sense of the 
‘¢ legal and moral responsibility ” incurred 
in the setting ‘‘ of any fire” is impossible. 
Nothing short of enforcing the law can 
rouse them to caution. 

But in the past it has often been just in 
the enforcement of the law that the diffi- 
culty lay, or more strictly speaking, in 
bringing the law to bear. For though it 
might be easy to see that a fire was started 
in some particular settler’s clearing, the 
neighbors who knew it were unwilling 
to inform, and usually had _ slight pro- 
vocation to. The one person who did 
have provocation was too apt to be the 
non-resident owner of a large timber tract 
into which the fire escaped, and in which 
there were no farms or fields to interrupt 
its progress; and for him to bring abouta 
prosecution would be merely adding ex- 
pense to loss. So for lack of somebody 
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to take the initiative nothing happened. It 
was in view of this that in 1897 Pennsyl- 
vania passed the act which made it the 
duty of the county commissioners to ferret 
out those responsible for fires, and to bring 
them into court. The inertia is still so 
great that the county commissioners have 
to be requested by Dr. Rothrock to per- 
form their duty; but such a request must 
be complied with and the end is attained. 
A lever is supplied by which an energetic 
Forest Commissioner can set the machi- 
nery in motion. Until this was done, no 
amount of talking, writing, and passing of 
acts, did more than a limited amount of 
good; but now that the present state of 
things has been brought about the educa- 
tion of the harmfully careless can begin. 


5d 


One of the many good re- 
sults of the investigation on 
the New York Preserve will come from 
the hydrographic work. For years ig- 
norant, or more often worse than ignorant, 
damming of the Adirondack streams has 
been going on with bad results, the reason 
frequently given being that for some in- 
dustry or community down the stream a 
reservoir to regulate its flow was necessary. 
These excuses could be made to look so 
plausible, and the arguments brought in 
their favor to wear so benevolent an aspect, 
that it was only too simple and easy to pre- 
suade the state legislature to swallow 
them. No one knew anything exact about 
the flow of the streams or their volume, 
and the few people who might be able to 
perceive that the real purpose of the dam 
was to help some lumberman float out his 
logs could do little. They had nothing 
definite wherewith to back their argu- 
ments and support their opinions. Mr. 
Newell’s surveys will put an end to this 
state of things. Hereafter statements 
about the flow of a stream will: have to 
conform to the results of scientific measure- 
ments, not to the momentary needs of a 
jumberman. The needless flooding of 
fields and forests and the other deplorable 
consequences which have so often followed 
the building of dams in the past, will no 


A Good Result. 





longer occur through legislative ignor- 
ance. 
Fa 

“The Inexhaust- Within fifteen years school 

ible Forests.” children were learning the 
phrases of a geography which described 
the wealth of Washington as being largely 
in its lumber, and taught that ‘‘ the forests 
of this Territory are considered inexhaust- 
ible.” To-day we read that ‘* about 57% 
per cent. of the original resources” of the 
State are still available. Somewhat less 
than half the remainder has been de- 
stroyed by fire, somewhat more than half 
has fallen by the axe. At the same time 
a correspondent of the AZ/¢ss¢ss¢ppi Valley 
Lumberman writes of the timber in the 
Oregon coast range, which resembles that 
of Washington: ‘It is astonishing how 
fast it is being taken up; the woods are 
full of men examining and estimating it, 
and by the end of the year I think there 
will be but little land left in the hands of 
the government unappropriated.” A later 
sentence indicates one of the chief reasons 
for the rush. ‘*I meet many Minnesota 
and Wisconsin men, all looking for timber 
either for themselves or for others.” In 
plain words, the Lake States have been 
well-nigh cut out, and the lumbermen who 
skinned them are hurrying to get a foot- 
hold in the ** inexhaustible” forests of the 
Pacific slope before it is too late. 

To a great extent these lumbermen are 
in the right. We cannot go to them shout- 
ing ‘‘forbear,” or deprive them of their 
opportunity. But what we can do and 
should do is to see that the kind of short- 
sighted destruction which has turned into 
barren wastes great sections of Michigan 
and Wisconsin is not repeated. Profitable 
lumbering can go on without this, if the 
right precautions are taken. What is 
needed is, first, investigations of the Pacific 
forests, in order that ignorance may not 
characterize their exploitation, and appro- 
priations for carrying these investigations 
on; next a public demand for the passage 
of any laws they may show the necessity 
of before it is too late; and finuily proper 
provisions for the rigid enforcement of 
these laws. Thus only can disastrous de- 
vastation in the Red Fir region be avoided. 
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Agricultural Journals In reviewing Mr. 

and Forestry. Bruncken’s book on 
‘¢ North American Forests and Forestry” 
the Nation recently said: ‘‘Itis to the well- 
informed agricultural journals throughout 
the land that we must attribute much in- 
fluence in helping to lift the weight of 
despair which has so long discouraged con- 
certed effort to save our forests. Through 
evil report and ridicule, they have kept up 
the fight against the universal spendthrift 
policy which has hitherto characterized 
all lumbering here. To them and to the 
special forest journals must be given high 
praise, if lumbering in our country ever 
yields to wise forest management.” This 
is true and should not be forgotten. But 
in attributing ‘* much influence” to the ag- 
ricultural journals, the Vatzon might lead 
one to suppose that they have done all 
there is in their power to do, and this is 
hardly yet the case. How many of the 
farmers in the country who are deliberately 
trying to make their woodlots profitable 
are aware for instance that they can now 
have the expert advice of the Agricultural 
Department’s trained foresters for the ask- 
ing, or know that this does not mean gen- 
eral good counsel, but specific recom- 
mendations for each separate farm, based 
on a careful examination of its conditions 
and needs? The dissemination of infor- 
mation of this valuable sort is one of the 
first objects for which the farmers’ and 
lumbermen’s journals exist. Yet the cor- 
respondence of the American Forestry As- 
sociation shows that comparatively few 
farmers know of this opportunity; and 
similarly that few lumbermen realize that 
practically the same one is open to them. 

The beautiful thoroughness of European 
forestry, the grand extent of our national 
reserves, and the size of the smaller, but 
perhaps more impressive because more 
familiar tracts of natural woodland, some- 
times lead us to disregard small woodlots 
and forest tracts, and the small improve- 
ments which can be made in their manage- 
ment. But yet though these improvements 
may beso slight as to seem hardly worthy 
of the name of forestry, they alone can 
make all the difference between baneful 
waste and the economy whose results will 


be profitable to the individual and most 
precious to the community. Until the 
truth of this is generally recognized the 
agricultural and lumber journals will not 
have finished their work. So much more 
still remains for them, that at times all 
they have already accomplished seems to 
be no more than a hint of encouragement 
for future effort. 
Fad 

In Massachusetts Two publications which 

and Michigan. have recently been issued 
by the State Forestry Commission of 
Michigan and by the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association show what can be done 
in the way of State work. It is only when 
each particular region is ready to take 
hold of its own particular difficulties with 
the earnestness which characterizes the ef- 
forts in these two States that the best re- 
sults can be expected in the country at large. 

Michigan has only recently taken up 
forestry and the chief problem which those 
of its citizens, who realize its needs, now 
have to deal with is the arousing of public 
opinion and the creation of a popular 
demand for good legislative and other 
measures. For this reason the Commis- 
sion has undertaken among other things 
to secure the codperation of the women’s 
clubs of the State. A list of fourteen 
topics for discussion with necessary refer- 
ences has been issued, and correspondence 
regarding any of them is invited. They 
are grouped in five classes; those relating 
to: 1. The Primeval Forest of Michigan, 
2. The Passing of the Forest, 3. Re- 
forestration, 4. Interest of the State in 
Reforestration, 5. Some Practical Prob- 
lems. Three of the practical problems 
are: How to plan a system of taxation in 
aid of reforestration, How municipalities 
can aid the work of reforestration, What 
is the most efficient aid to be rendered by 
the women’s organizations in promoting 
tree planting and forestry. The way in 
which the women’s clubs have taken hold 
of the Minnesota Park project and the 
work they have already done in Pennsyl- 
vania has shown that much can be ex- 
pected from them. 

Massachusetts is the State in which ef- 
forts to preserve forests and trees and to 
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use them economically have probably 
been made since earlier times and with 
more consistency than in any other. Its 
problem is not so much that of arousing 
public opinion, for a large body of people 
are already interested and ready to exert 
themselves in improving the forest condi- 
tions of the Commonwealth. Forest work 
can also be carried on more intensively 
there than in other States, and it is possible 
to give much more attention to esthetic con- 
siderations. Hence to educate those who 
have charge of trees in the right ways of 
taking care of them is one of the chief 
objects of the Massachusetts Association. 
It is the purpose of the pamphlet which 
it has just issued, and which is described 
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by its’ title, ‘‘;Practical Suggestions for 
Tree Wardens.” This pamphlet contains 
advice about carrying out the provisions 
of the law of 1899 which determined the 
powers and duties of the tree warden; 
general directions for pruning and plant- 
ing, with recommendations regarding lit- 
erature, nurseries, etc.; and finally ends 
with some statements regarding insect 
pests and their treatment. The hope is 
expressed that the wardens will see the 
value of codperation with the Association, 
and it is pointed out that ‘* such sugges- 
tions for changes in the present laws as 
are dictated by the experience of the war- 
dens will be of much value to the Associa- 
tion Committee on Legislation.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Planting White Pine Seedlings. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE FORESTER, 

Sir: I send the following description of 
a plan for planting White Pine seedlings 
which I have been using for some time, and 
which has been a great success. My idea 
was to find a method by which planting 
could be carried on at any time in the year 
when the ground was free from frost, and at 
odd times when best suited to the planter. 

In the spring I bought 4,000 White Pine 
seedlings six inches high and potted them 
in four-inch neponset paper pots, using 
well-worked rich soil. They were then 
placed in the shade, under apple trees on 
the north side of a barn. They were well 
watered from time to time, and when 
rooted and started in the pots as many as 
convenient were carried to the woodlot 
and planted. As the paper pots are light 
a large number can be carried with ease. 
Their bottoms are made in such a way 
that the roots soon protrude through unin- 
jured, and pots and all can be placed 
in the ground without disturbance to 
the young trees. The manner in which 
the pots are put together is such that they 
soon become loosened and then rot apart. 
I have planted in dense sprout growth and 
pasture land under bushes in the shade. 


Thus have the seedlings been protected 
from sun and drying winds. 

How far this method could be carried 
in extensive plantations I do not know, 
but it has solved the problem of planting 
at odd times all through the summer at 
small expense, without loss of seedlings. 
With an ordinary trowel I have planted 
one hundred pots in an hour, and thus far 
no trees have died. Any number of pot- 
ted trees can be carried to future planta- 
tions and left in places near the field of 
planting, to be placed in the soil when 
convenient. The pots are so small that 
even when wetted they weigh but little. 
My trees cost me here potted about .8 cents, 
we having done the work ourselves, which 
may seem a large sum; but the ease with 
which they are transplanted and the small 
number lost in the process well offsets this. 

I trust that this will prove of enough in- 
terest to your readers to have a notice 
made in your paper. A neighbor of mine 
who owns a woodlot of some thirteen 
acres that has been cut is now planting 
with Pine seedlings by this method, I hav- 
ing proved to him that it was sure of suc- 
cess. He is a man of small means and 
can plant but one day a week. 

Henry Brooks. 

LINCOLN, MAss., June 25. 
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NEWS, NOTES AND COMMENT. 


In a letter which was re- 
ceived by THE ForeESTER 
last month the Secretary of the Minnesota 
State Forestry Association said of the con- 
dition of things in his State: ** Throughout 
the greater portion of the State it has been 
very dry this season, and forest fires have 
done great damage in sections. Spring 
planted trees are barely keeping alive. 
Prairie planting has received much atten- 
tion by the Association, and at various times 
has been encouraged as much as possible 
by the distribution of seeds and seedlings. 
This spring 10,000 Jack Pine seedlings 
were distributed to applicants, a charge 
only being made to cover actual cost of the 
same. The Jack Pine is one of the hardiest 
native evergreens, a rapid grower while 
young, resists drought better than any 
other I know of, and for trying situations 
like those on some of our prairies or 
droughty soils it should be planted more 
extensively. 

‘¢ The National Park movement has been 
discussed considerably and many clubs 
and organizations as well as private parties 
are doing all they can to further the cause. 
Man naturally seems inclined to be a forest 
destroyer, partly for the reason that he is 
quicker to notice present opportunities and 
to take advantage of them in his greed for 
wealth, than to bank on future possibili- 
ties—even though they may return a hun- 
dred fold and be perpetual.” 


ad 


Comment onthe «+ The attendance at the 
Forestry Movement. _ . : : 
special summer meeting 
of the American Forestry Association held 
in this city on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week, and the interest manifested in 
the proceedings, afforded an encouraging 
evidence of the growth of forestry in pub- 
lic appreciation. The Association de- 
serves a much wider support than has 
been given to it, and this, we cannot but 
believe, is due only to want of informa- 
tion about the society and its aims. /or- 
est and Stream readers as a class are 
interested in forestry, and should be allied 


In Minnesota. 


with the Association in its works. The 
movement deserves their support. We 
are doing nothing more than what is due 
to both when we urge that our readers 
may give their active codperation to the 
Association by joining its membership.— 
Forest and Stream, June 30. 


ed 


Reserve Statistics, , rt: Henry Gannett 

gives the following table 
of areas reserved in each State and Terri- 
tory with the proportion which the re- 
served area bears to the total area and to 
the wooded area of each State or Terri- 
tory. (20th Annual Report of the Geo- 
logical Survey, part 5, p. 3.) :— 








| Area Re- | Percent. | Per cent. 
State. served. | of Total | of Wooded 
Sq. Miles. | Area. Area. 
Arizona......... .. | 6,825 6 27 
California.......;. 13,509 9 30 
Colorado -| 4,848 5 15 
Tdaho ....<... say 6,264 7 18 
Montana 7,885 5 19 
New Mexico..... 4,273, | 2 18 
Oregon ............. a29t | 8 13 
South Dakota... 1,893 2 76 
RIGID xcisachwanstens | 1,474 2 15 
Washington .....,) 12,672 19 27 
Wyoming......... | 4,994 | 5 40 
we 
Irrigation As the proper use of the 


Investigation. Water supply is an important 
factor in promoting its conservation, 
readers of THE ForRESTER will be glad to 
know that the investigations bearing on 
the subject are progressing under favor- 
able conditions. The appropriations for 
the investigations under the Department 
of Agriculture have been increased from 
$35,000 to $50,000 this year and the Cali- 
fornia Water and Forest Association has 
signed contracts with the Department for 
studies in the duty of water and in the re- . 
sults of the present irrigation laws in its 
state. A share of the expense involved is 
being borne by the California Association, 
which intends to be useful later in promot- 
ing such legislation as the results of the 
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investigation point to as desirable. The 
importance of this work, which will be 
under the charge of Mr. Elwood Mead, 
and the value of the service which the 
Water and Forest Association is rendering 
the State, may be gathered from part of 
an editorial which appeared in the San 
Francisco Chronicle: ‘* Our courts are 
constantly burdened with water-right liti- 
gation, so much so that many believe that 
the expense of litigation is greater than 
that of physical development. Irrigation 
enterprises cannot go on under such cir- 
cumstances. For all these legal troubles 
there must be some fundamental cause in 
the nature of our legislation, but as to 
what that cause is, or how, if in any way, 
it can be removed there is no general 
knowledge whatever and no agreement 
among experts.” 
a 


‘¢ Somewhat the same 
problem which presents it- 
self in the army staff system, where it takes 
three bureaus to feed one soldier, con- 
fronts the forestry service of the United 
States Government. The law covering 
this subject is now a most ragged piece of 
patchwork. The administration of the 
Federal forest reserves is committed to the 
General Land Office, which does its task 
badly or not at all; the mapping and de- 
scription of the reserves are the care of the 
Geological Survey, whose share is very 
creditably done; while the Forestry Di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture, 
to which the whole business normally be- 
longs, is clothed only with a general au- 
thority over the forestry interests of the 
country and for the establishment of rela- 
tions between the Government and the 
private forest-owners. 

The absurdity of thus splitting up a 
work which ought to be under a single 
management is obvious when we see what 
some of the subjects are that occupy the 
attention of the Forestry Division. Chief 
among these, perhaps, is the study of forest 
fires. The division has been for years en- 
gaged in investigating the causes of such 
fires, the damage they have done, and the 
most effective means of preventing them. 


Division of the 
Forest Work. 
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Here, surely, are matters of quite as much 
consequence to the Government as to any 
individual land-holder, and involving de- 
tails of administration on the intelligent 
performance of which depends the safety 
not only of a great deal of public property, 
but of adjacent private property. The 
recorded losses from fire foot up some 

20,000,000 in a year, and to these must 
be added, for a grand total, a multitude of 
which the story is never written. Nor is 
the question of the introduction of the 
flame to the fuel the only one involved in 
the investigation of such fires; quite as 
much importance attaches to the condition 
in which the flames find a forest after they 
have got under way. The ill-kept timber 
tract, with its dry refuse scattered every- 
where, is in constant jeopardy; whereas, 
in the case of a tract scientifically thinned 
and methodically cleansed of combustible 
‘slash,’ the danger from fire, though never 
absent, is reduced to a minimum. 

Or, take the matter of the grazing of 
sheep in the forests on the public domain. 
This presents a very serious problem, with 
which the General Land Office has ap- 
parently admitted its incompetence to 
grapple. Upon its solution, if some of the 
published statements are to be believed, 
may turn in a large measure the question 
whether we are to continue to have any 
public forests or not. What possible ad- 
vantage is to be gained by intrusting the 
inquiry to one department of the Govern- 
ment, and the execution of the judgment 
when rendered to another? Why could 
not the whole work of investigation, de- 
cision, and administration be united in the 
same hands, with a large saving of both 
energy and expense? 

It may, perhaps, be asked why the For- 
estry Division, and not the General Land 
Office, should be chosen as the custodian 
of all the forestry interests of the United 
States. At first glance it seems as though 
the public forest domain, being only part 
of the public land domain, could just as 
well receive joint treatment with the rest. 
This logic, however, leaves out of account 
the fact that, with the advance of economic 
knowledge, timber has come to be reck- 
oned as a renewable crop, quite as much 
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as wheat or corn. In the old days, when 
most of our land laws were framed, timber 
was regarded practically in the same light 
as stone—useful up to a certain point for 
mechanical purposes, but, where present 
in excess of immediate needs, to be cleared 
away, even by the most wasteful processes, 
for the sake of getting at the soil under- 
neath. In view of the better understand- 
ing of this subject now, our forest re- 
sources must be considered quite apart 
from any mere question of land measure- 
ment or the registration of titles. More- 
over, the General Land Office is by all its 
traditions a political bureau. One set of 
lawyers and surveyors and accountants 
may go out and anether set may come in, 
and barring the advantage which always 
comes from familiarity with the official 
routine, the new men may do their work 
about as well as the old men. Forest ad- 
ministration, on the other hand, is not a 
matter of routine at all, but a scientific 
function, calling for certain expert knowl- 
edge and experience. As such, it should 
be wholly under control of a scientific 
bureau, whose field force is recruited, not 
by miscellaneous appointments from pri- 
vate life, but from the graduates of such 
forestry schools as the one now in full op- 
eration at Cornell University, and that 
more lately founded at Yale-—New York 
Evening Post. 


Bad 


The Minnesota forest and Stream 
Park. : : 
quotes the following from 
Elbert Hubbard in the Philistine: 

‘¢The earth is for the people,” said 
Wm. Morris. ‘It is ours while we are 
here, but let us leave it, as we would leave 
a rented house, neat and orderly and beau- 
tiful as we found it. Are we vandals that 
we should ruthlessly destroy and disfigure 
God’s property ?” 

I have visited that beautiful tract of land 
in Minnesota; I know its beauty, and can 
guess its value as a place of rest and heal- 
ing for the tired, overworked sons and 
daughters of earth. I know of no man 
working to carry this plan through who 
will gain a dollar by it. The men who 
oppose it are out for the money. I hope 


that the good women and the unselfish 
men will win and that Congress will see 
that the earth and its blessings and beau- 
ties are for all the people, not for the few; 
for those who live now and the many who 
shall follow us. 

We owe it to the unborn that we shall 
leave this earth in as good order, if not 
better, than we found it. To-morrow we 
go—let us remember our brothers and 
sisters who shall live here when we are 
gone. And if our simple actions now 
shall make life’s burdens lighter for them— 
lessen their cares and add to their joys— 
we shall not have lived in vain. 


& 


Cleaning of Timber- ‘¢ The chief fire warden 
Slashings Com- of this State (Minnesota) 
sista believes that timber own- 

ers should be compelled by law to burn 

their timber slashings every spring before 
dry weather sets in. This would remove 

a great menace to the forests that is 

especially dangerous during such dry sea- 

sons as the present. Many lumbermen do 
this now and have been saved many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property by 
their forethought. Those who do not 
should be compelled to in the opinion of 
the fire warden, who has recently been in- 
vestigating conditions in the northern part 
of the State.”"—MWssissippi Valley Lum- 
berman. 

& 


Permitsto enter ‘‘ Although but one s2ason 
the Reserves. and part of another upon the 
reserve, I would suggest for your consider- 
ation the adoption of one rule, and that it 
should be adhered to strictly, and that is 
this: ‘ No individual should enter the re- 
serve for any purpose whatever, without 
first obtaining a permit from the superin- 
tendent or supervisor in charge of that divi- 
sion, or some one of the rangers under his 
supervision.’ This permit should plainly 
state ‘his name, age and residence, what 
portion of the reserve he wished to visit, - 
and object, length of time he wished to 
remain, etc.’ This, you, the people, and 
those in authority may think would cause 
quite a good deal of work, and is unneces- 
sary, but I answer you by saying: ‘Any- 
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thing worth doing is worth doing well,’ 
and when arule of that kind is adopted, in 
my judgment, the problem of forest fires 
within the confines of the Forest Reserve 
will be solved; for no man will allow fires 
‘to get out, or be careless in the setting of 
such, if he knows that the forestry officers 
are cognizant of his whereabouts, and that 
he will be held strictly to the letter of the 
law.”—Address of W. W. H. Dufur, 
Forest Supervisor, reported in the Dufur 
(Ore.) Dispatch. 

od 

The Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department 
has published, in the A/oxth/y Summary 
of Commerce and Finance for April, 
1900, a list of the United States’ exports 
and imports to and from Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Phil- 
ippines for ten months ending with April 
of the current year. The statistics of the 
trade in wood products with these islands 
may be summarized thus: 


Trade in 
Wood Products. 





‘ Porto vai; | Philip- 
Imported from Cuba. Rico, Hawaii. pines. 
Mahogany, $128,821 
Other Cabinet 142,588 $213 
Woods. | 
| Porto .. |Philip- 
Exportedto | Cuba. Rico. |Hawaii. | pines. 
Timber and unman-| 45,970 28,995 $44,133} £889 
ufactured wood. | | 
Lumber. | 1,046,000 237,821, 779 26° 53,045 
Wood Manufactures.| 514,710 37,382) 20° 7| 9,210 
Total imports and 
exports. | 1,878,089] 304,421| 1,031,270| 63,144 
~ Total with all the Islands: $3,276,914. 
a 
‘¢ Friends of Ohio! I wish 


A Plea for the 
Woodlands to make a plea for the preser- 


of Ohio. vation of a large portion of 
the existing woodland of the State. I 
charge you to spare, preserve and cherish 
the best part of what is yet left of our 
primitive forest, for when this is all cut 
away I apprehend it will not easily be re- 
placed. On every hand we hear the cry, 
‘Down with the rest of our forest trees!’ 
All the fuel and lumber we need can be 
bought for less than one-half the product 
we can raise on the ground now covered 
with wood. 
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‘¢ Experience proves that this is a sad 
miscalculation. With one-fifth of 
land in wood, judiciously covering the 
crests of stony ridges, the sides of steep 
hillsides and ravines,occupying the thinnest 
soil and the most exposed situations, the 
average farm will produce more than if 
wholly denuded of trees and laid bare to 
the scorching sun and bleak, scathing 
winds. 

‘* As a State, we are beginning to feel 
the effects of the too reckless destruction of 
our woodland. Floods are more frequent 
and desolating; drouths are more severe 
and protracted. Untimely frosts are often 
ruinous to all the more delicate fruits, and 
this is in part the penalty we pay for de- 
priving our fields and gardens of the genial, 
hospitable protection of forests. 

‘¢T have said that our existing woodland 
should not de cut off but may and should 
be cut out. Any fairly-grown forest can 
always spare some trees and be benefited 
by their removal.”—W. R. Lazenby in the 
Journal of the Columbus Horticultural 
Soctety. 


your 


& 


Progress in The Scéentific American 
Pennsylvania. for June 23d contains an ad- 
dress which Dr. J. T. Rothrock delivered 
before the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion last February. In the course of the 
address Dr. Rothrock said: 

‘¢In Pennsylvania we are able to report 
substantial progress in the way of suppres- 
sion of forest fires. Ten years ago it was 
estimated, and not overestimated, that the 
annual loss to this State by forest fires was 
not less than $1,000,000 a year; in some 
years I know it exceeded that. In 1596, 
the loss by forest fires was only about 
$557,056; in 1897, it was $394,327; in 
1898, it did not exceed $250,000. Now, 
of course, we must make allowance for 
certain differences of seasons, which may 
have tended to ameliorate these fire losses, 
or to have lessened them; but, neverthe- 
less, we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
a very large portion of this betterment has 
been the result of the labors of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association and the State 
Department of Agriculture. Every law 
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that has been passed in this State has been 
mainly through these two bodies; and one 
law, which compels the constables to turn 
out and summon a posse and put out a fire, 
and bring in the neighbors from these fire- 
infested districts and compel them to put 
out the fire—that law has been one of the 
most potent factors in changing public 
sentiment that you can conceive of. Be- 
fore that became a legal necessity—before 
it was anybody’s duty to put out these fires 
—before anyone was armed with the au- 
thority to summon a posse and suppress 
it, the man who started a fire was looked 
upon as a harmless vagrant; but starting a 
fire to-day is to put the whole community 
out at the fire line; they leave at home 
their sowing, their crops—and _ harvesting 
also; and the result has been that the man 
who hitherto, starting a forest fire, was 
simply tolerated, has now come to be re- 
garded as a public enemy. That is the 
best result of the fire laws in this State.’ 
Td 

Dr. John Gifford will this 
summer give a course on For- 
estry in the Chautauqua Summer School, 
Chautauqua, New York, from July 7th to 
July 27th. His course will consist of a 
series of illustrated lectures and is intended 
for everybody desiring to secure a general 
knowledge of the principles and science 
of the art of forestry. The announcement 
says that ‘+ the course will be found very 
valuable to the teachers of geography.” 
Among the subjects to be discussed are 
the economic, climatic and hygienic in- 
fluences of the forest, forestry for farmers, 
the formation, production and care of 
forests and their geographical distribution, 
forest utilization, including the use of 
wood and other products of the forest. 
Dr. Gifford will devote five hours a week 
to the course and excursions will be taken 
daily. 





A Course in 
Forestry. 


yd 


‘“‘ According to the 


In New Brunswick. 


thirty-ninth annual re- 
port of the Surveyor-General of New 
Brunswick, the receipts from timber lands 
for the year ended October 31, 1899, were 
$160,655.67, made up as follows: Tim- 
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ber licenses, $31,121.15; renewals, $31,- 
240; stumpage, $98,294.52. This is an 
increase over the previous year of about 
$25,000, due principally to the large sale 
of limits held on August 30, 1899. At 
this sale 1,169% square miles were dis- 
posed of, for which the sum of $24,360, 
or nearly $21 per square mile, was rea- 
lized. The licenses were sold for the bal- 
ance of the 25-year term, which began in 
1893.”"—FE-xchange. 
wt 

‘¢ Cutting merchantable timber, that 
which is matured and ready for the har- 
vest, is both necessary and right; but over 
thousands of acres not needed for cultiva- 
tion or unsuitable to it, the cutting should 
have been so controlled that restoration 
would have followed, and now we might 
be getting supplies of timber from areas 


” 


cut over a-half a century ago or less.’”’— 


Hon S. M. Owen in AZnnesota FHorti- 
culturist. 

& 
The Minnesota **As to the Minnesota 


Park. Park in Congress, it is post- 
poned, set forward or held up, as vou 
choose to call it. Speaker Henderson, as 
was understood early in the week, refused 
to the last moment to take up the park 
measure at this session of Congress. None 
the less it will be taken up next Decem- 
ber, and in all probability with success. 
Meantime, let the heathen rage. Secre- 
tary Ethan Allen Hitchcock . says there 
will be no more estimating and no more 
sale of that Indian Pine. This much at 
least is sure, and so long as the country 
remains as it was, we still have our park, 
and also the prospect of its perpetuity.” — 
Forest and Stream. 

ad 

‘*The factory of the Diamond Match 
Company at Athol, Mass., consumes 2,- 
000,000 feet a month and has ten years’ 
timber supply on hand, being the largest 
owner of timber in that country. No 
matches are made at that point, the work 
being confined wholly to preparing the 
blocks, most of the product going to 
Liverpool, England, also to other foreign 
countries.” — American Lumberman. 
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‘¢ Reports from all sec- 
tions of the White Pine 
country of Minnesota and northern Wis- 
consin show the woods ripe for disastrous 
forest fires. Never in the memory of 
woodsmen have the woods been so com- 
bustible in the month of June as they now 
are. Swamps that have never been known 
to be penetrable except in mid-winter, are 
reported to be dry and hard, and so thor- 
oughly baked that brush and grass are 
dying. The underbrush throughout the 
woods is drying up from lack of moisture, 
making the woods a veritable tinder box. 

‘¢ The fire warden is using uncommon 
diligence to post notices concerning pre- 
cautions against the spreading of fires. 
Every day reports come in of fires of 
greater or less proportion. Along rail- 
road lines fires smoulder or travel slowly, 
being seemingly of little note till a high 
wind springs up and carries the fire too 
rapidly for check by watchmen. Many 
people are leaving the woods entirely fear- 
ing a repetition of the Hickley fire.” 

Since this appeared in the A//ss¢ss¢ppe 
Valley Lumberman early in July rain has 
fallen in parts of White Pine region, and 
some fires that had started have been put 
out by it. The danger at the time of go- 
ing to press ( July roth) is still, however, 
unusually great. 


Guard Against 
Fires. 


ad 


The Last of the ‘* The Chicago /zter- Ocean 
Black Walnut. describes a procession of 21 
wagons that passed through the business 
portion of Wabash, Indiana, the other 
day. They were loaded with the last lot 
of merchantable Walnut lumber that 
Wabash county will furnish for many a 
year, and were placarded with the signifi- 
cant words at the head of this article. 
The /xter- Ocean says that the procession 
passed slowly, like a funeral procession, 
which it was, and the ceremony would 
have been equally appropriate in any of 
the former Black Walnut regions of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio and other 
States, for this magnificent tree has almost 
disappeared in all of them. The older 
readers of Zhe Farmer can remember 
when Black Walnut was comparatively 
plenty in rich, humid soils of the central 
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States, and was not regarded as particu- 
larly valuable. In the settlement of these 
regions the trees were slaughtered along 
with all others, rails and posts made out 
of them, and many were burned up in the 
log heaps of clearings. This was before 
the lumber became popular for furniture, 
house finishing and decorative purposes. 
On the writer’s farm there are still some 
old rails of Black Walnut, still compara- 
tively sound, and they must have been 
made not less than seventy years ago. 
Some of these rails can be found yet on 
many farms in Walnut localities. When 
the beauty of the wood became appre- 
ciated, its splendid grain, its polishing and 
working and lasting qualities, Black Wal- 
nut lumber advanced in price rapidly. 
Dealers scoured the country in pursuit of 
it, and in a few years, on account of its 
growing scarcity, it commanded fabulous 
prices. The writer can remember when 
the large limbs and all the rough top part 
of the trunks of trees cut for lumber were 
made into firewood, but soon these became 
too valuable for such base use. Mills 
were constructed for sawing up all these 
portions of the tree, even knots became 
valuable for veneers, and fences were 
robbed of Walnut rails that could be con- 
verted into more valuable shape.”— Zhe 
Ohio Farmer. 
Fad 


‘Trees and plants have their regular 
times for going to sleep. They need the 
chanceto rest from the work of growing and 
to repair and oil the machinery of life. 
Some plants do all their sleeping in the 
winter, when the ground is frozen and the 
limbs are bare of leaves. In hot countries, 
where snow never falls and it is always 
growing weather. the trees rest during the 
rainy season or during periods of drought. 
They always choose the time when they 
cannot work the best for doing their sleep- 
ing, just as mankind chooses the night, 
when he cannot see to work. A Norwegian 
scientist has made some interesting experi- 
ments trying to chloroform plants, and he 
has found that the fumes of this sleep-giver 
make the plant sleep harder and grow 
faster when it wakes up.”— Pacific Coast 
Wood and Iron. 
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‘* A recent Mississippi River raft from 
Stillwater to Dubuque and Clinton con- 
tained 7,500,000 feet of lumber and was 
deckloaded with lath and shingles. It was 
2,270 feet long and 250 feet wide, and 
claims the record to date.”—American 


Lumberman. 
ae 


‘¢ The State of Minnesota is attempting 
reforestation upon a small scale at the 
Minnesota experiment station, where 1o,- 
ooo young Pine trees of White, Norway 
and Scotch varieties have been set this 
spring. Some interesting experiments 
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are also under way to demonstrate the 
agricultural value of cut over Pine lands.” 
—American Lumberman. 


ae 


‘¢Tt is a fact not well known that the 
Swedish matches, which are so much used 
in the United States, are manufactured 
from Aspen and of a growth of that wood 
peculiar to Russia; in fact, nearly all 
Swedish and German matches are manu- 
factured from Russian Aspen, which is 
imported for that purpose.”—American 
Lumberman. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical Tree Planting in Operat‘on. By J. 
W. Toumey, Superintendent of Tree Planting. 
Pp. 27, pls. 4, figs. 2. (Bulletin No. 27, Divi- 
sion of Forestry.) Price 5 cents. 

In July, 1899, the Division of Forestry offered 
to assist persons desirous of establishing wood 
lots, shelter belts, wind breaks, and other plan- 
tations of forest trees by sending expert tree 
planters to examine their lands and give advice 
and directions for suitable planting. Many ap- 
plications for such assistance have been made 
and as a result planting plans for thirty-three 
tracts were last year completed and put into 
execution. Bulletin No. 27 is an interesting de- 
scription of this first work in co-operation with 
the tree planters of the plains region, and con- 
tains illustrated descriptions of several of the 
plans. It makes no attempt to lay down gen- 
eral rules, but shows the nature of the problems 
which many of those who took up claims on 
the plaius of the West failed to understand and 
could not solve, and shows how the difficulties 
were successfully overcomein some cases. The 
Bulletin ought to do much toward bringing the 
Division of Forestry into close touch with the 
tree-planters of the middle West. 


Forestry in Minnesota, By Samuel B. Green. 
Published by the Minnesota Forestry Associa- 
tion. Bound $0.25. 

The Minnesota Forestry Association has 
bound in cloth a number of copies of Forestry 
in Minnesota and is distributing them for 25 
cents apiece. The book was originally pre- 
pared for use as a text-book of Forestry in the 


Minnesota School of Agriculture. It is not too 
technical for popular use and is especially adap- 
ted to the needs of those who have a practical 
interest in trees and forests in Minnesota and 
other States. It is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the necessary elements of tree 
botany, explaining the value of forests and for- 
est trees and their relation to the community, 
and treating of some of the principles of for- 
estry and tree planting that are most applicable 
in Minnesota. The second part gives a list of 
the trees of Minnesota with illustrated botanical 
descriptions, and also, in the case of each, their 
distribution, means of propagation, commercial 
uses, and wood properties. The many excel- 
lencies of ‘‘Forestry in Minnesota ”’ have already 
gained it too wide a reputation for any enum- 
eration of them to be needed here. 


The Forest Tent Caterpillar. 

The bulletin of the New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station on the Forest Tent 
Caterpillar, which was mentioned in the June 
number of the FORESTER, was referred to as 
Bulletin64. It should have been called Bulletin 
75. Bulletin 64 was an earlier pamphlet on the 
same subject. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Burlington, Vt., has issued a bulletin (No. 76) 
on the Forest Tent Caterpillar. Some space is 
devoted especially to the insect ravages among 
Sugar Maples. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Part V., Forest Reserves. 
[ Zo be reviewed next month.) 











MAP OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(32x46 Inches) 


Showing the Main Roads, Railroads, Telegraph Lines, Rivers, Streams, Fords, Stations, 
etc., of the Present Seat of War in South Africa. 


Prepared Under the Supervision of the War Department. 





XN. Y. Tribune: We cordially commend it as the most satisfactory and trustworthy of any we have seen. 


Necessary to every one who wishes to follow the movements of the British and Boer troops. 


Sent on Receipt of 25 Cents in Stamps. 





Supplement to the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE for December. 





$2.50 a Year, 25 Cents a Copy. 
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the object or Lhe American Forestry ASSOCiatiON is to promote 


1. A more wise and conservative treatment of the forest resources of this 

continent. 

2. The advancement of educational, legislative and other measures to that end. 

3. The diffusion of knowledge regarding the conservation, management and re- 

newal of forests, the proper utilization of forest products, methods of refor- 
estation of waste lands, the planting of trees for ornament, and cognate 
subjects of arboriculture. 

The Association desires and needs as members all who are interested in promot- 
ing the objects for which it is organized—all who realize the importance of using the 
natural resources of the country in such a manner as not toexhaust them, or to work 
ruin to other interests. In particular it appeals to owners of timber and wood-land, 
to lumbermen and foresters, as wellas to engineers, professional and business men 
who have to do with wood and its manifold uses, and to persons concerned in the 
conservation of water supplies for irrigation or other purposes. 

Forest matters are being discussed by committees of national and State legisla- 
tures and by the public. Much good can be accomplished if there is organization of 
effort. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, Washington, D. C. 
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THORBURN 
SEEDS 


We are Headquarters for 
American and European 
Tree Seeds 
AND NATURAL GRASSES. 








Free on Appli 


J. MTHORBURN&CO. 


(Late of 15 John Street) 
36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Lawrence Scientific 
School 


Twelve Departments of study leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Mining 
and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry,, Geology, Bi- 
ology, Anatomy and Physiology, For 
Teachers of Science, and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
J. L. Loves, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. 





~ YALE FOREST SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THE YALE Forest ScHoor will open September 27, 1900. The 


course of study covers a period of two years. 


Graduates of collegiate 


institutions of high standing will be admitted without examination,. 
provided they can show the requisite knowledge of Botany, Geology, - 


and Inorganic Chemistry. 


A Summer School of Forestry, under the direction of the pro- | 
fessors in the Yale Forest School, will be open in July, rgor. 
For further information address 


HENRY S. GRAVES, 


Professor of Forestry, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Kindly mention THE FORESTER in writing. 








